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Coven  Patty  Engler,  SCS  Monocacy  River 
Demonstration  Project  Facilitator,  and  Jeff 
England  review  the  conservation  plan  for 
England’s  209-acre  Frederick  County,  Md., 
dairy  farm.  The  farm  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  eight  national  water  quality  demon¬ 
stration  project  sites.  (Tim  McCabe  photo) 
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Comments  from  the  SCS  Chief: 


Partnerships  in  Conservation 

As  a  farmer,  I  have  always  viewed  good  stewardship  of  the  land  as  being 
dependent  on  partnerships.  Partnerships  also  are  a  must  for  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  and  we  need  to  do  even  more  with  them;  among  the 
most  effective  is  that  of  SCS  with  farm  and  conservation  groups. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service — along  with  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Service,  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration — strives  to  main¬ 
tain  good  working  relationships  with  other  government  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  conservation  and  water  quality  such  as  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  We  work  exten¬ 
sively,  too,  with  outside  organizations  like  the  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts  (NACD)  and  local  district  boards. 

I  believe  SCS  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  gaining  the  respect  of  diverse 
agricultural  and  conservation  groups.  These  groups  have  learned  that  we 
intend  to  be  fair,  objective,  and  professional  in  our  decisionmaking.  We 
don’t,  and  won’t,  always  agree  in  every  particular  with  our  partners,  but 
we  can  work  together  to  respect  each  other’s  ideas  and  motives. 

SCS  never  could  have  met  the  1985  Farm  Bill  conservation  planning 
deadline  without  the  help  of  our  traditional  conservation  district  part¬ 
ners.  We  have  a  special  relationship  with  districts  that  sets  them  apart. 
And  success  in  the  1990’s  is  going  to  depend  on  developing  an  even  stron¬ 
ger  partnership  with  them. 

Many  conservation  districts  are  celebrating  50  years  of  service  this 
year.  In  keeping  with  that  tradition,  NACD  has  created  a  District  Capacity 
Building  Task  Force  to  encourage  conservation  districts  to  assess  their 
capacities  to  carry  out  their  missions.  The  task  force  also  will  help  dis¬ 
tricts  develop  and  implement  strategic  plans  for  effective  local  resource 
conservation  programs.  NACD  recently  announced  a  pilot  program  in 
this  area  in  conjunction  with  SCS  and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Conservation  Administrative  Officers. 

As  SCS  has  more  opportunities  to  serve  the  public  concerning  conser¬ 
vation  compliance,  wetlands,  and  water  quality,  partnerships  such  as 
these  will  be  the  key  to  shaping  and  administering  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  programs  in  the  years  ahead.  I  look  forward  to  maintaining  and 
strengthening  these  important  relationships. 


Chief 
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Conservation  Partners 


Time  To 
Say  ‘Whoa’ 
On  the 
Tangipahoa 

THE  WORK  DAY  begins 

early  for  Soil  Conservation 
Service  staff  members  in 
Amite,  La.,  who  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  on  the 

Tangipahoa  Water  Quality  Special 
Project.  The  Tangipahoa  River 
was  1  of  37  watersheds  nationwide 
initially  selected  for  the 
President’s  Water  Quality  Initia¬ 
tive. 

“The  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS) 
began  the  water  quality  effort 
when  the  scenic  Tangipahoa  River 
was  found  to  contain  high  levels  of 
bacteria  and  other  pollutants,”  ex¬ 
plained  Donny  Latiolais,  SCS  dis¬ 
trict  conservationist,  Amite,  La. 

The  project  is  a  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  agencies,  the  Tangipahoa-St. 
Helena  Soil  and  Water  Conserva¬ 
tion  District,  and  several  State 
agencies. 

In  1989,  ASCS  provided  $1.1  mil¬ 
lion  to  help  dairy  farmers  install 
no-discharge,  animal  waste-control 
systems  in  Tangipahoa  Parish  un¬ 
der  the  Tangipahoa  Water  Quality 
Special  Project. 

“The  no-discharge  system  en¬ 
ables  farmers  to  take  care  of  the 
wastes  on  their  own  land,”  said 
Chuck  Edwards,  ASCS  county  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  in  the  parish. 


The  Tangipahoa  River  meanders  through 
southeast  Louisiana;  the  watershed  was 
selected  for  the  President’s  1990  Water 
Quality  Initiative.  (Donny  Latiolais  photo) 

Construction  of  an  animal  waste  treatment 
lagoon  on  Hubert  Yarborough’s  farm  is  part 
of  the  Tangipahoa  Parish  Water  Quality 
Special  Project.  (Donny  Latiolais  photo) 


“We’re  trying  to  help  dairy  farmers 
reduce  or  eliminate  any  discharge 
that  would  ultimately  reach  the 
Tangipahoa  River.” 

After  the  ASCS  county  commit¬ 
tee  approves  an  individual  applica¬ 
tion,  an  SCS  staff  member  meets 
with  the  dairy  farmer  to  look  at  al¬ 
ternatives  and  review  waste  treat¬ 
ment  needs.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  long-term  agreement.  The  vis¬ 
iting  SCS  staffer  looks  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  on  the  farm,  how 
much  water  is  used  daily,  and  how 
the  animal  waste  is  removed. 

Latiolais  explained,  “From  our 
initial  visit,  we  determine  the  con¬ 
servation  practices  needed,  such 
as  waste  facilities,  stream  protec¬ 
tion,  livestock  crossings,  water 
wells,  and  sod  waterways.  The 
practices  are  discussed  in  detail 
with  the  land  users,  and  a  schedule 
is  drawn  up  to  begin  those  prac¬ 
tices  over  3  to  5  years.” 

A  later,  more  extensive  SCS  sur¬ 


vey  involves  measurements,  soil 
borings,  and  other  related  work. 
January  1,  1990,  marked  the  start 
of  the  first  year  of  implementation 
of  the  conservation  practices  for 
most  of  the  farmers  who  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  cost-sharing  assistance. 

For  the  1990  fiscal  year,  the 
Tangipahoa  Water  Quality  Special 
Project  was  expanded  to  include 
St.  Helena  and  Washington  Par¬ 
ishes.  ASCS  has  provided  an  addi¬ 
tional  $604,000  for  dairy  farmers  in 
the  two  parishes. 

Many  dairy  operators  in  the 
three  parishes  were  receptive  to 
the  water  quality  project.  “It 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for 
them  to  install  no-discharge  sys¬ 
tems  without  cost-sharing,”  noted 
Latiolais. 

Herb  Bourque,  public  affairs  specialist,  SCS, 
Alexandria,  La. 
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This  was  the  first  time  artificial  wetlands  were  built 
on  private  land  in  the  Southeastern  United  States. 


mil 
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Constructed 
Wetlands 
Handle  Waste 

WHO  SAYS  19  different 
organizations  can’t 
work  together?  Na¬ 
tional,  State,  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  may  be 
willing,  if  the  cause  is  right. 

Recently,  that  many  resource 
agencies  in  Georgia  joined  forces 
to  improve  water  quality.  The  re¬ 
sulting  project  could  revolutionize 
the  way  that  animal  waste  is 


handled.  The  role  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service — providing  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  the  project — 
was  coordinated  by  Josh  Wheat, 
district  conservationist  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Ga. 

With  about  one-third  (200)  of 
Georgia’s  dairies  located  in  five 
counties  in  the  Piedmont  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District 
(SWCD),  nonpoint  source  pollution 
from  animal  waste  causes  concern. 
These  counties  border  on  two  of 
Georgia’s  major  reservoirs,  Lakes 
Sinclair  and  Oconee. 

Conventional  treatment  of  ani¬ 
mal  waste  uses  waste  lagoons  to 
store  manure.  To  prevent  over¬ 
flow,  the  lagoons  must  be  pumped 
out  annually,  and  the  material  ap¬ 
plied  to  adjacent  land. 


Because  lagoon  pumping  is 
costly,  many  farmers  choose  not  to 
do  it.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  the 
Piedmont  SWCD  looked  for  new  so¬ 
lutions.  To  date,  19  agencies  are 
involved  in  the  resulting  project, 
which  has  two  main  parts.  Farm¬ 
ers  were  encouraged  to: 

•  Construct  artificial  wetlands  to 
handle  the  overflow  from  lagoons, 
using  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  and  Georgia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR) 
grants.  Other  monies  came  from 
the  Oconee  River  Resource  Con¬ 
servation  and  Development 
(RC&D)  Council,  the  Piedmont 
SWCD,  and  the  Georgia  Power 
Company  for  seeding,  mulching, 
and  planting  the  new  areas;  and 


Don  Surrency,  center, 
and  Mike  Owsley, 
right,  SCS  plant 
materials  specialists, 
review  the  work  as 
Oconee  River  RC&D 
Council  coordinator 
Mac  Hayes  drives  a 
tractor  used  as  a 
planter.  Cattails, 
bullrushes,  and 
maidencane  were 
planted  in  the  new 
wetlands.  (Barbara 
McWhorter  photo) 
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•  Install  animal  waste  lagoons  and 
other  conservation  measures  using 
$300,000  cost-sharing  funds  from 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

In  addition,  the  district  pur¬ 
chased  pumping  equipment  with 
$162,000  provided  by  the  Georgia 
DNR. 

“Even  if  1  was  willing  to  spend 
the  money  for  pumping,  I  don’t 
have  enough  land  to  handle  the 
waste,”  said  dairy  farmer  Richard 
Key.  Key’s  lagoon  was  overflow¬ 
ing. 

The  project  helped  Key  and 
Howard  McMichaels  construct  two 
artificial  wetlands  on  their  dairy 
farms  in  the  Piedmont  SWCD. 

Work  began  in  May  1990,  when 
shallow  wetland  areas  were  built 
below  animal  waste  lagoons  to 
handle  overflow.  This  was  the  first 
time  artificial  wetlands  were  built 
on  private  land  in  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  United  States. 

Micro-organisms  associated 
with  growing  plants  will  help  the 
wetlands  break  down  animal  waste 
products  before  they  can  enter 
streams  and  lakes.  For  the  next  5 
years,  EPA  will  monitor  water  qual¬ 
ity  within  the  wetlands. 

Don  Surrency,  SCS  plant  materi¬ 
als  specialist,  Athens,  Ga.,  worked 
with  Oconee  River  RC&D  Council 
coordinator  Mac  Hayes  to  locate 
plant  materials  to  stock  the  artifi¬ 
cial  wetlands.  The  Brooks  County 
Boy  Scouts,  EPA,  the  State  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Commission, 
and  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commis¬ 
sion  assisted  with  the  planting. 

Sarah  Taylor,  writer-editor  intern,  SCS,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


Hog-Raising 
County 
Cleans  Up 

HIDDEN  at  the  fringes  of  the 
Myrtle  Beach  resort  area 
is  South  Carolina’s  pre¬ 
mier  swine-producing 
county.  Besides  hosting  a 
million  or  more  tourists  annually, 
Horry  County  raises  more  than 
52,000  hogs  per  year. 

The  high  animal  numbers 
present  an  animal-waste  treatment 
concern.  Lack  of  proper  treatment 


has  contributed  to  poor  water 
quality  in  certain  areas. 

“Potential  for  ground  or  surface 
water  contamination  is  high  be¬ 
cause  of  the  county’s  sandy  soils,” 
explained  Alex  Johnson,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  district  conserva¬ 
tionist  for  Horry  County.  “Animal 
waste  is  a  source  of  nitrate,  which 
must  be  eliminated  to  maintain  ad¬ 
equate  water  quality.”  Johnson 
noted  that  the  county  has  been 
named  a  priority  area  in  South 
Carolina’s  Nonpoint  Source  Man¬ 
agement  Plan. 

Extra  control  efforts  began  in 
late  1988  when  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Health  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Control  added  personnel  to 
tackle  the  animal  waste  problem. 
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“The  farmers  are  beginning  to  see  the  waste  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold — or  fertilizer,  that  is.” 


Alex  Johnson ,  Horry  County  district  conservationist,  discusses  the  management  plan 
for  their  farm’s  wastewater  with  (from  left)  Randall,  Johnnie,  and  Glenn  Winburn.  (Debbie 
Cribb  photo) 


State  workers  identified  the  hog 
operations  that  had  deficiencies  in 
waste  treatment.  Each  such  opera¬ 
tion  was  given  a  time  period  in 
which  to  correct  the  problems  or 
face  closure. 

Johnson  remembered,  “Some 
operations  were  in  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  In  places,  the  untreated 
waste  was  running  right  into  the 
Little  Pee  Dee  River  that  is  heavily 
used  for  recreation.” 

Shelton  Dawsey,  Horry  County 
executive  director  for  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  worked  with  Johnson 
to  find  funds  for  improvement. 

“The  farmers  are  beginning  to 
see  the  waste  is  worth  its  weight  in 


gold — or  fertilizer,  that  is,”  ob¬ 
served  Johnson.  “We  were  all  glad 
to  be  able  to  help  them,”  added 
Dawsey. 

Over  18  months,  $384,000  was 
spent;  water  quality  project  funds, 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
funds,  and  long-term  agreements 
were  used  on  the  project. 

The  project  involved  completing 
73  waste  management  systems  for 
sow  operations  ranging  from  20  to 
850  head.  Up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction,  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $10,500,  was  awarded  to 
each  producer  for  a  3-year  con¬ 
tract  to  make  improvements. 

Most  new  systems  installed  are 
anaerobic  lagoons  that  allow  bac¬ 
teria  to  break  down  the  harmful 
waste  components.  The  waste  wa¬ 
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ter  is  then  pumped  from  the  la¬ 
goon  and  applied  by  portable  or 
permanent  irrigation  methods  to 
cropland  or  pastureland. 

Brothers  Johnnie  and  Gene 
Winburn  and  their  three  sons  farm 
some  1,800  acres  in  Horry  County 
and  maintain  an  operation  of  600 
brood  sows.  Using  project  money, 
the  family  rebuilt  three  holding 
ponds  to  irrigate  50  acres  with  the 
waste  water.  Plans  call  for  adding 
enough  pipeline  to  irrigate  a  total 
of  100  acres. 

While  laying  the  first  section  of 
pipeline,  the  Winburns  learned 
some  ways  to  improve  their  irriga¬ 
tion  system.  Randall  Winburn 
noted,  “When  you  put  in  PVC  pipe 
near  livestock,  put  it  low  to  the 
ground,  because  the  animals  will 
try  to  rub  against  it  and  they  can 
knock  the  irrigation  connectors  off. 
The  connectors  should  be  made  of 
aluminum,  or  nitrogen  in  the  waste 
water  will  make  them  rust.” 

SCS  assisted  the  Winburns  with 
their  management  plan.  It  spells 
out  the  amount  of  waste  water  to 
apply  to  each  field,  based  on  the 
types  of  soil  present  and  the  crops 
raised. 

“The  changes  in  my  operation 
took  about  a  month  to  make,  but 
they  will  have  a  long-term  effect  on 
the  environment,”  said  Winburn. 
“It’s  worth  it!” 

Debbie  Cribb,  public  affairs  specialist,  SCS, 
Columbia,  S.C. 
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“He’s  a  walking  encyclopedia  on  this  area.” 


Supervisor 

Marks 

50-Year 

Conservation 

Career 

Lining  the  walls  of  the  old 

mansion  are  portraits  of  an¬ 
cestors  who  lived  in  castles 
in  England  and  who  knew 
George  Washington.  W. 
Mitchell  “Mitch”  Digges  proudly 
displays  his  father’s  portrait  and  a 
photograph  of  his  brother;  both 
were  members  of  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Though  Digges  “lives  and  loves” 
history,  his  first  love  is  soil  conser¬ 
vation  and  natural  resources.  As  of 
March  1991,  he  completed  his  50th 
year  as  Soil  Conservation  District 
Supervisor  in  Charles  County,  Md. 
Although  Digges  is  not  planning  to 
retire,  it  is  time  for  quiet  reflection 
on  a  long  and  satisfying  career. 

“I  bought  a  farm  in  1937  that  had 
a  lot  of  hills  on  it  and  I  needed  con¬ 
servation  help  immediately,” 

Digges  recalled.  “I  just  found  out 
what  could  be  done  to  stop  the  ero¬ 
sion,  and  did  it! 

“Back  in  March  1941, 1  was  asked 
by  the  county  agent  if  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  becoming  a  district  super¬ 
visor  for  a  newly  formed  soil  con¬ 
servation  district  including  Charles 
County.  I  didn’t  feel  1  knew  any¬ 
thing  then.  What  I  didn’t  know 
when  I  accepted  was  that  I  was 
about  to  embark  on  a  50-year  learn¬ 
ing  curve.” 
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For  50  years,  W.  Mitchell  “Mitch”  Digges  has 
been  Soil  Conservation  District  Supervisor  in 
Charles  County,  Md.  (Kathleen  Diehl  photo) 


“1  doubt  that  anybody  knows 
more  than  Mitch  about  Charles 
County,”  observed  John  Kimmons, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  district 
conservationist  in  Charles  County. 
“He  knows  about  every  erosion 
problem  that  ever  was  and  how  it 
got  fixed.  He’s  a  walking  encyclo¬ 
pedia  on  this  area.” 

During  the  1940’s,  tobacco  was 
the  main  crop  in  Maryland.  Digges 
and  four  other  district  supervisors 
promoted  conservation  practices 
such  as  contour  strips,  grass  water¬ 
ways,  farm  ponds,  and  a  lime  appli¬ 
cation  program. 

“There  was  a  good  working  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  Extension  Service, 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  the 
developing  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  State  of  Maryland,” 
Digges  related. 

After  watershed  legislation  was 
passed  in  the  1950’s,  Digges  was  in¬ 
volved  with  the  Gilbert  Run  Public 
Watershed  Association,  the  first 
watershed  project  in  southern 
Maryland.  Funds  were  available  to 
promote  the  watershed  and  related 
flood  prevention  project. 
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“I  thought  about  a  brochure,  a 
display...,”  Digges  remembered. 
“But  I  finally  decided  to  use  the 
funds  to  charter  buses  and  take  the 
resistant  farmers  and  county  offi¬ 
cials  to  see  an  established  water¬ 
shed  in  Virginia.  That’s  all  it  took.” 

Digges  continued,  “We  built 
three  lakes  with  dams  to  control 
the  water  at  a  total  cost  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  $3,650  million.  That 
wouldn’t  be  possible  today.  The 
flood  prevention  plan  was  produc¬ 
tive  for  the  bottomland  farmers.  It 
was  covered  in  Time  magazine;  I 
was  very  proud  of  that.” 

Digges  helped  incorporate  the 
Association  of  Maryland  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Districts  and  served  on 
the  State  Soil  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  from  1966  until  1988.  In  50 
years  as  a  district  supervisor,  he 
says  he  missed  only  one  district 
meeting  and  attended  every  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  association. 

The  biggest  change  Digges  noted 
was  the  explosive  population 
growth  of  Charles  County.  “It  has 
kept  the  district  active  trying  to 
deal  with  the  erosion  and  water 
quality  problems  caused  by  popu¬ 
lation  growth,”  he  said. 

Digges  summed  up  his  career:  “1 
really  enjoy  this  work.  I  just  feel  it 
is  no  use  belonging  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  if  you’re  not  going  to  take  part 
in  it.  You  don’t  do  yourself  or  the 
organization  any  good  unless  you 
live  by  the  pledge.” 

“Mitch”  Digges  has  lived  by  the 
pledge  for  50  years,  and  the 
Charles  County  Soil  Conservation 
District  has  profited  from  his  dedi¬ 
cation. 

Kathleen  Diehl,  public  affairs  specialist,  SCS, 
Annapolis,  Md. 
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“We  offered  the  districts  loose  guidelines  so  they 
could  design  innovative  programs  .  . 


Conservation  district  supervisors  with 
50  or  more  years  service: 


Harold  Hirsch,  Arkansas,  Sharp  County 
Conservation  District 

Homer  Purtle,  Arkansas,  Nevada  County 
Conservation  District 
Jim  L.  Giilis,  Jr.,  Georgia,  Ohoopee  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District 
J.C.  Wise,  Jr.,  Georgia,  Lower 
Chattahoochee  River  Soil  and  Water  Con¬ 
servation  District 

James  C.  Beckett  Kentucky,  Pendleton 
County  Conservation  District 

Stanley  Nelson,  Montana,  Wibaux  Conser¬ 
vation  District 


Laurence  Drake,  Oklahoma,  Harper  County 
Conservation  District 

Nolen  Fuqua,  Oklahoma,  Stephens  County 
Conservation  District 

Ward  Perryman,  Oklahoma,  Jackson 
County  Conservation  District 

M.L.  Long, South  Carolina,  Saluda  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District 

Robert  Grat,  Vermont,  Bennington  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  District 


SCS  Focuses 
On  Limited 
Resource 
Farmers 

THE  SOIL  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  is  working  through 
soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  district  offices  to  find 
unique  ways  to  let  limited 
resource  farmers  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  know  how  they  can 
make  their  farms  more  productive. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  agencies  that  work 
with  farmers — SCS,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice,  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  Extension  Service — were 
represented  at  early  planning  meet¬ 
ings  for  this  pilot  project. 

“Because  it’s  a  pilot  program,  we 
tested  it  in  a  Resource  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Development  (RC&D)  area 


where  we  know  limited  resource 
farmers  are  located,”  said  Robert 
Heidecker,  State  resource  conser¬ 
vationist  and  coordinator  of  the 
State’s  program  for  limited  re¬ 
source  farmers. 

The  selected  Endless  Mountains 
RC&  D  area  includes  six  counties: 
Tioga,  Lycoming,  Bradford, 

Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  and  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Farmers  in  the  area  contend 
with  wet,  steep,  and  stony  soils  and 
a  short  growing  season,  which  re¬ 
duces  farm  yields. 

“A  significant  portion  of  the 
project  area  is  suitable  for  pas¬ 
ture,”  noted  Wayne  Ray,  SCS 
project  coordinator.  “A  properly 
managed  pasture  system  is  a  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  the  land  for  many  of 
these  farmers.” 

SCS  in  Pennsylvania  received  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  national  lim¬ 
ited  resource  farmer  program  to 
fund  the  pilot  project.  From  this  to¬ 
tal,  districts  received  $42,000  for  lo¬ 
cal  projects,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  funds  used  to  support  several 
area-wide  projects. 

“We  offered  the  districts  loose 
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guidelines  so  they  could  design  in¬ 
novative  programs  to  best  suit  the 
needs  of  farmers  in  their  county,” 
Heidecker  explained.  “Participating 
districts  supported  the  national 
program  when  it  first  got  underway 
in  March  1990.  They  realized  time 
was  limited,  but  all  came  up  with 
good  proposals  and  had  signed 
agreements  with  SCS  in  time  to  get 
the  program  started  last  summer.” 

Lillian  Theophanis,  Susquehanna 
County  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  manager,  believes  personal 
contact  with  farmers  is  her  best  tac¬ 
tic.  A  district  technician  and  the 
county  Extension  agent  help  with 
the  effort.  Theophanis  also  uses 
field  days  and  demonstrations  to 
make  farmers  aware  of  available 
services. 

Theophanis  admits  that  the  pilot 
project  is  challenging:  “1  find  it 
stimulating,  and  it  involves  a  lot  of 
work.  But  our  business  is  to  save 
and  protect  soil.  We  need  to  work 
with  all  farmers  to  make  that  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Once  the  local  office  has  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  limited  resource  farmer, 
help  may  be  offered,  such  as  soil 
test  kits  to  improve  pasture  and 
fencing  material  so  landowners  can 
rejuvenate  an  existing  pasture  or 
start  a  new  one. 

One  county  in  the  RC&D  area 
plans  to  make  a  detailed  study  of 
the  successful  pasture  management 
techniques  used  by  a  local  farmer 
and  distribute  the  results  to  all  the 
county’s  limited  resource  farmers. 

The  pilot  project  in  the  Endless 
Mountains  RC&D  area  will  run 
through  September  1991. 

Sylvia  Rainford,  public  affairs  specialist,  SCS, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Idaho’s 
‘CRM  Team’ 
Defuses 
Conflicts 


Coordinated  Resource  Management  process  in  Idaho  brings  together  landowners  and 
resource  specialists  from  SCS  and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  discuss  resource-use 
conflicts  and  to  devise  action  plans  for  cooperative,  wise  resource  management.  These 
specialists  are  viewing  range-use  conflicts  in  Owyhee  County,  Idaho.  (SCS  photo) 


JOHN  WANTS  to  fish,  Bud 
wants  to  irrigate,  Paula 
wants  to  swim,  Randy 
wants  to  draw  water  for 
livestock,  and  Boise  wants 
to  use  the  water  for  drinking  and 
other  city  purposes. 

Conflicts  arise  when  people  with 
varied  interests  want  to  use  the 
same  water  differently,  and  these 
uses  affect  each  other  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  quality  in  an  entire  watershed. 

To  resolve  water  quality  and 
quantity  conflicts  in  Idaho,  Coordi¬ 
nated  Resource  Management 
(CRM)  has  become  the  team-ap¬ 
proach,  team-coordination,  and 
team-information  tool  to  use. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
actively  participates  at  the  local 
level  in  CRM  along  with  Idaho’s 
soil  conservation  districts;  such 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Extension 
Service,  Forest  Service,  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management;  and  the  State 
of  Idaho’s  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game,  Department  of  Lands,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Commission. 

“The  key  is  cooperation  and  co¬ 
ordination  among  government, 
business,  and  people,”  said  Lloyd 
Bradshaw,  SCS  district  conserva¬ 
tionist  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  “CRM  al¬ 
lows  those  with  resource  conflicts 
to  come  together,  talk  out  their 
concerns,  reach  consensus  deci¬ 
sions,  and  carry  out  action  plans.” 
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CRM  can  complement  any  plan¬ 
ning  or  management  situation 
where  mixed  land  ownerships  or 
multiple  resource  management 
uses  are  involved. 

“So  far,  we’ve  used  CRM  when 
dealing  with  range  and  woodland 
management,  water  quality,  water¬ 
shed,  and  waste  management 
problems,”  explained  Paul 
Calverley,  SCS  State  conservation¬ 
ist  in  Boise. 

Successful  CRM  decisionmaking 
involves: 

•  Open  talk,  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion,  and  using  all  available  exper¬ 
tise; 

•  Focusing  on  specific  conflicts 
and  the  best  uses  of  available  re¬ 
sources; 

•  Defining  restrictions,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  roles; 

•  Alleviating  and/or  rescheduling 
potentially  incompatible  conserva¬ 
tion  treatments;  and 

•  Producing  a  more  usable  end 
product — an  action  plan  that 
solves  resource  conflicts. 
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Idaho  CRM  planners  involve  key 
people — those  in  positions  to 
make  decisions.  They  keep  inter¬ 
est  high  among  all  participants  by 
carefully  defining  what’s  expected 
of  them.  They  determine  if  time, 
funding,  and  people  are  available 
to  complete  a  project  satisfactorily 
and  on  schedule. 

CRM  planners  incorporate  moni¬ 
toring  and  followup  into  each 
project,  and  they  stress  the  posi¬ 
tive:  do  the  job  correctly,  verify  it 
meets  goals  and  objectives,  and  be 
sure  the  job  continues  to  meet  re¬ 
source  and  user  needs. 

“To  make  CRM  work,  everybody 
must  be  absolutely  committed  to 
this  planning  process,”  added 
Calverley.  “It’s  worked  well  in 
Idaho.  And  it  can  work  in  other 
States.” 

Robert  Baum,  State  range  conservationist, 

SCS,  Boise,  Idaho 
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April,  p.  18. 

Earth  Team  Volunteer 
Honored,  (Miss.).  Sarah 
Laurent,  Nov.-Dee.,  p.  21. 

Le  Volontaire  Francais,  (La.). 

Herb  Bourque,  April,  p.  8. 
Retiring  Is  a  Foreign  Word  to 
Her,  (Tenn.).  Lawrence 
Spurlock,  III,  March-April,  p. 
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Supervisor  Marks  50-Year 
Conservation  Career,  (Md.). 
Kathleen  Diehl,  March- 
April,  p.  8. 

Taiwanese  Students  Volun¬ 
teer  in  Mississippi,  (Miss.). 
Becky  McNair,  April,  p.  9. 
Talented  Volunteers  Help  SCS 
In  Iowa,  (Iowa).  Paul  G. 
DuMont,  April,  p.  13. 
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Volunteers  Aid  SCS  Through¬ 
out  Washington,  (Wash.). 
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Plant  Materials 
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(Tex.).  Clifford  W.  Carter, 
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Creek,  (Ala.).  Morris  S. 
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Maryland  SCS  Study  “Aver¬ 
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(Vt.).  Ann  Dudas,  Nov.- 
Dee.,  p.  19. 

New  Data  Base  Released. 
March-April,  p.  20. 

NPURG  Evaluates  Pesticide 
Effects,  (Mass.).  Fred 
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June,  p.  7. 
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Training 
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Kathleen  Diehl,  May,  p.  8. 

Volunteers 
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April,  p.  3. 
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Taiwanese  Students  Volun¬ 
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Becky  McNair,  April,  p.  9. 
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DuMont,  April,  p.  13. 
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Volunteers  Aid  SCS  Through¬ 
out  Washington,  (Wash.). 
Glenn  Clark,  April  p.  1 1. 
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Headquarters,  Mary  Ramey, 
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Volunteers  Doing  the  Job  in 
Virginia,  (Va.).  Kim  Berry- 
Brown,  April,  p.  10. 


Volunteers  Tripled  Produc¬ 
tion,  (S.  Dak.).  Joyce 
Watkins,  April,  p.  4. 
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Tarvin,  Nov.-Dee.,  p.  22. 
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Effects,  (Mass.).  Fred 
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Schwien,  Nov.-Dee.,  p.  16. 
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Nov.-Dee.,  p.  1 1. 
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5. 
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Homeowners.  Cathy 
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“If  you  have  a  dream,  it’s  important  to  let  others 
know  what  it  is.” 


A  Dream 
Comes  True 

DO  DREAMS  come  true? 

Karen  Charlesworth,  an 
SCS  soil  conservation  tech¬ 
nician  in  the  Chandler, 
Ariz.,  field  office,  can  at¬ 
test  to  the  fact  that  they  some¬ 
times  do. 

Less  than  2  years  ago, 
Charlesworth  was  a  secretary 
in  the  SCS  Arizona  State  office. 

She  held  her  position  in  high 
regard  and  her  performance 


was  outstanding,  but  something 
was  missing. 

Instead  of  the  office,  she 
yearned  to  work  out  in  the  field. 
She  had  farming  in  her  blood  after 
growing  up  on  a  Utah  dairy  farm. 
Earlier,  working  5  years  as  an  SCS 
clerk-typist  in  the  Roosevelt,  Utah, 
field  office,  Charlesworth  saw  soil 
conservation  technicians  at  work 
and  aspired  to  join  their  ranks. 

“If  you  have  a  dream,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  let  others  know  what  it  is,” 
Charlesworth  mused.  She  took 
this  step,  letting  former  State  con¬ 
servationist  Charles  Adams  know 
about  her  dream  to  become  a  soil 
conservation  technician. 

Karen 

Charlesworth,  soil 
conservation 
technician, 
surveys  the  James 
Green  farm  near 
Chandler,  Ariz. 
The  next  step  will 
be  to  design  land 
leveling  for  the 
farm.  (Philip 
Jacquez  photo) 


Rather  than  plunging  headfirst 
into  a  new  position,  Charlesworth 
had  the  chance  to  test  the  waters 
first.  Late  in  1989,  on  a  3-month  de¬ 
tail  to  the  SCS  Phoenix  field  office, 
she  worked  directly  with  Lloyd 
Nelson,  an  experienced  soil  conser¬ 
vation  technician.  Her  training  in¬ 
cluded  learning  to  design  conserva¬ 
tion  features  such  as  land  leveling 
and  concrete  ditch  lining,  and  to 
make  tailwater  recovery  ponds. 

After  the  detail,  Charlesworth  re¬ 
sponded  to  an  Upward  Mobility 
Program  vacancy  announcement 
and  won  the  chance  to  realize  her 
dream  by  working  in  the  Chandler, 
Ariz.,  field  office.  “My  family  has 
been  supportive;  the  kids  think  it’s 
great  that  Mom  wants  to  be  a  soil 
conservation  technician,” 
Charlesworth  noted. 

James  Green  cited 
Charlesworth’s  friendliness  and 
willingness  to  help  during  her  visits 
to  his  farm  in  the  Chandler  area. 
Dino  DeSimone,  district  conserva¬ 
tionist  of  the  Chandler  field  office, 
also  spoke  highly  of  Charlesworth; 
“I  admire  her  tenacity.  She  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  drafting  course  and 
passed  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and 
plans  to  complete  a  degree  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  Arizona  State  University. 
She’ll  be  a  soil  conservationist  be¬ 
fore  you  know  it.” 

If  you  have  any  doubt  that 
dreams  can  come  true,  ask  Karen 
Charlesworth.  And  if  you  have  ca¬ 
reer  dreams,  talk  to  your  supervi¬ 
sor  or  human  resources  officer 
about  exploring  various  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  that  may  be 
open  to  you. 

Lesia  Young,  public  affairs  specialist,  SCS, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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For  nearly  30  years,  Ware  and  SCS  have  made  plans 
and  taken  action... 


Extra  Effort 

Brings 

Success 


SCS  District 
Conservationist 
Herb  Andrick,  left, 
visits  with  Ted 
Ware  and  his  wife 
Della  as  they 
discuss  the 
conservation  plan 
for  the  farm.  (Cecil 
Springer  photo) 


EACH  SPRING,  the  hills  of 
Barbour  County,  W.Va., 
ring  with  the  echoes  of 
musket  and  cannon  fire 
that  mark  the  reenactment 
of  the  first  land  battle  of  the  Civil 
War.  One  Barbour  County  native 
who  cannot  hear  the  commotion  is 
Theodore  “Ted”  Ware,  who  be¬ 
came  deaf  as  a  result  of  a  World 
War  II  combat  injury. 

But  Ware  has  no  difficulty  com¬ 
municating  with  Soil  Conservation 
Service  staff  from  the  Philippi, 
W.Va.,  field  office.  He  tells  about 
problems  he  encounters  on  his 
127-acre  farm  near  Junior,  W.Va. 
Responding  to  written  questions, 
he  gives  a  spoken  reply. 

“Working  with  Ted  is  a  plea¬ 
sure,”  said  Herbert  Andrick,  SCS 
district  conservationist,  Philippi, 
W.  Va.  “He  always  has  a  positive 
attitude  and  welcomes  new  ideas 
and  challenges.” 

For  nearly  30  years,  Ware  and 
SCS  have  made  plans  and  taken  ac¬ 
tion  to  conserve  water,  save  soil, 
and  improve  the  productivity  of 
Ware’s  meadows,  pastures,  and 
woodlands.  During  this  time,  Ware 
and  his  wife  Della  have  raised  a 
family  of  seven  children  on  the 
farm.  Ware  has  also  been  a  long¬ 


could  only  accommodate  six  brood 
cows.  Today  grass  is  abundant,  so 
he  can  keep  16  head  of  crossbred 
beef  cows  for  breeding  and  raise 
their  calves  to  sell.  About  his 
association  with  SCS,  Ware 
declared  himself  “very  happy 
with  the  results.” 

Cecil  Springer,  soil  conservation  technician, 
SCS,  Philippi,  W.Va. 
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term  cooperator  with  the  Tygarts 
Valley  Soil  Conservation  District. 

Over  the  years,  Ware  has  built  a 
pond,  two  spring  developments, 
and  four  troughs  to  provide  more 
water  to  his  livestock.  Using  SCS 
planning  and  design  help,  he  put 
up  3,000  feet  of  pasture  division 
fencing,  installed  2,500  feet  of  sub¬ 
surface  drainage,  and  reseeded  58 
acres  of  pasture  to  feed  his  cattle. 

When  Ware  first  came  to  SCS  for 
assistance,  his  farm  was  covered 
with  brush,  trees,  and  rocks  and 
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National  Conservation 


National  Conservation  Program: 

A  Framework  for  Cooperative  Action 


THE  SOIL  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  reports  significant 
progress  in  implementing 
the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  (USDA)  Na¬ 
tional  Conservation  Program 
(NCP). 

The  NCP  was  mandated  by  the 
Soil  and  Water  Resource  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act  (RCA)  of  1977.  The  NCP 
guides  policy  for  the  conservation 
activities  of  eight  USDA  agencies. 
The  program  is  based  on  three 
principles: 

•  Concentrating  efforts  on  prob¬ 
lems  identified  as  national  priori¬ 
ties  will  increase  NCP  effective¬ 
ness; 

•  Cooperation  among  all  conser¬ 
vation  partners — Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations — is  critical  to  NCP  ef¬ 
fectiveness;  and 
•  Conservation  programs  and 
other  farm  programs  must  be  con¬ 
sistent — all  USDA  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  should  support  conserva¬ 
tion  goals,  and  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  should  provide  cost-effec¬ 
tive  solutions  to  producers. 

In  1988,  USDA  updated  the  1982- 
87  NCP  to  provide  guidance  for  the 
1988-97  period.  SCS  reports  that, 
in  1988  and  1989,  USDA  agencies 
made  progress  in  implementing 
these  three  principles. 

National  conservation  priorities 
that  USDA  is  concentrating  on  for 
1988-97  are: 

•  Reducing  damage  caused  by  ex¬ 
cessive  soil  erosion  on  rural  lands; 
and 


A  green  no-till  soybean  crop  emerges 
through  wheat  stubble  on  a  farm  in  South 
Carolina.  (Tim  McCabe  photo) 


•  Protecting  the  quality  of  surface 
and  ground  water  against  harmful 
contamination  from  nonpoint 
sources  and  thereby  maintaining 
water  quantity. 

Under  the  1982-87  NCP,  USDA’s 
efforts  helped  to  reverse  the  trend 
in  sheet  and  rill  erosion  on  crop¬ 
land.  After  increasing  during  the 

Dorlene  Hicks,  district  conserva¬ 
tionist,  SCS,  Malvern,  Ark.,  goes 
to  the  field  to  talk  with  farmer 
Eugene  Slater  about  his  conserva¬ 
tion  plan.  (Ron  Nichols  photo) 
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1970’s,  sheet  and  rill  erosion  on 
cropland  was  0.5  ton  per  acre  per 
year  less  in  1987  than  in  1982. 

In  1988  and  1989,  progress  in  re¬ 
ducing  erosion  continued.  SCS  re¬ 
ported  that  erosion  reduction 
achieved  under  ongoing  programs 
was  comparable  to  that  achieved 
in  preceding  years  even  though 
considerable  time  was  redirected 
to  helping  operators  develop  the 
conservation  plans  required  of 
USDA  program  participants  under 
the  Food  Security  Act  (FSA)  of 
1985. 

USDA  assisted  in  protecting  wa¬ 
ter  quality  from  nonpoint  source 
pollution  under  a  number  of  ongo¬ 
ing  programs,  including  the  Small 
Watershed  Program,  Rural  Aban¬ 
doned  Mine  Program,  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Program,  Colorado 
River  Salinity  Control  Program, 
Conservation  Reserve  Program, 
and  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram;  and  through  Conservation 
Technical  Assistance. 

In  addition,  USDA  undertook 


The  NCP  provides  clear  goals  and  the  framework  for 
cooperative  action... 


SCS  district  conserva¬ 
tionist  David  Steffen 
meets  Keith  Whipple 
and  son  Josh  on  the 
Whipple  ranch  in 
Mellette  County,  S. 

Dak.  to  inspect  grasses 
and  review  range 
conditions.  (Tim 
McCabe  photo) 


new  activities  dealing  with  poten¬ 
tial  hazards  of  water  pollution  by 
agricultural  chemicals,  especially 
pollution  of  ground  water. 

In  1989,  USDA  completed  plan¬ 
ning  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
water  quality  program  for  1990-94. 
Farmers,  ranchers,  and  forest  land- 
owners  will  receive  information 
and  technical  assistance  to  help 
them  voluntarily  meet  State  water 
quality  standards  and  address 
onfarm  environmental  concerns. 

USDA  cooperates  with  members 
of  the  conservation  partnership  in 
many  activities. 

First,  USDA  assists  State  govern¬ 
ments  and  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  districts  to  improve  their 
capabilities  in  identifying  resource 
problems,  setting  priorities,  and 
defining  conservation  goals.  In 
1989,  SCS  completed  planning  to 
assist  districts  in  building  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  address  local  problems. 

Second,  USDA  assists  States  and 
local  governments  in  addressing 
priority  problems  that  they  iden¬ 
tify.  Problems  may  correspond  to 
the  national  priorities  or  be  of 
more  local  concern. 


During  1988  and  1989,  USDA  as¬ 
sisted  in  addressing  State  and  local 
priorities  of  water  conservation; 
managing  rangeland,  pastureland, 
and  forestland;  reducing  flood 
damages  in  upstream  areas;  pre¬ 
serving  wetlands;  and  enhancing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

Third,  USDA  is  expanding  its  as¬ 
sistance  to  small-scale,  limited-re- 
source,  and  minority  producers. 

In  1988  and  1989,  USDA  and  the 
1890  Institutions  and  Tuskegee 


University  took  steps  to  strengthen 
their  links  and  to  attract  minority 
students  into  agriculture. 

SCS,  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  en¬ 
tered  into  a  memorandum  of  un¬ 
derstanding  to  more  effectively 
implement  conservation  on  Indian 
lands. 

In  1988  and  1989,  USDA  contin¬ 
ued  and  increased  its  activities  to 
implement  the  broad,  consistent 
coordination  between  USDA  com¬ 
modity  and  conservation  programs 
mandated  by  FSA.  The  FSA  conser¬ 
vation  title  made  production  con¬ 
trol,  income  support,  and  conser¬ 
vation  programs  reinforce  each 
other. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the 
need  for  producers  who  practice 
conservation  to  be  economically 
competitive,  USDA  increased  re¬ 
search  to  improve  the  cost-effec¬ 
tiveness  of  conservation/produc¬ 
tion  systems. 

As  we  move  into  the  1990’s,  SCS 
and  other  USDA  agencies  will 
implement  plans  they  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  cooperation  with  the  con¬ 
servation  partnership  to  address 
priority  concerns. 

The  NCP  provides  clear  goals 
and  the  framework  for  cooperative 
action  that  will  enable  public  and 
private  sectors  to  work  together  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  new  decade. 

Emma  B.  Corcoran,  program  analyst,  SCS, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Aerial  view  gives  a  good  perspective  on  a 
South  Carolina  field  where  stripcropping  is 
practiced.  (Tim  McCabe  photo) 
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The  key  now  is  to  keep  communication  open  and  for 
all  involved  to  carry  out  their  commitments. 


Agencies 
Cooperate 
In  Iowa 

EIGHT  FEDERAL  and  State 
agencies,  as  well  as  local 
groups  and  individuals,  are 
working  together  on  a  5- 
year  cooperative  project  to 
improve  water  quality  in  Iowa. 

Corydon  Lake  serves  1,800  resi¬ 
dents  as  a  water  supply  source  for 
the  town  of  Corydon  in  southern 
Iowa.  The  lake  is  polluted  with 
chemicals,  sediment,  fertilizers, 
and  animal  waste,  but  Corydon 
residents  should  soon  begin  to  see 
improvements  in  the  water  supply. 


The  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  has 
$100,000  available  for  75-percent 
cost-share,  up  to  a  $3,500  limit  per 
farmer  each  year.  The  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  is  helping  landown¬ 
ers  apply  soil  conservation  and  wa¬ 
ter  quality  practices. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  is  funding  an  inte¬ 
grated  pest  management  program, 
and  the  Iowa  State  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  is  taking  leadership  in  training 
people  in  monitoring  pests.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  EPA,  the  Iowa  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  and  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  are  monitoring 
water  quality  throughout  the 
project. 

What’s  more,  the  city  of 
Corydon  is  providing  up  to  $25,000 
for  the  project.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  seed  it  to  native  grasses,  the 


city  purchased  land  around 
Corydon  Lake  from  a  private  land- 
owner. 

The  Wayne  County  Soil  and  Wa¬ 
ter  Conservation  District  is  a  full 
partner  in  promoting  the  use  of 
conservation  practices,  as  is  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Land  Stewardship’s  Division  of 
Soil  Conservation.  This  division  is 
providing  up  to  $100,000  for  cost- 
share  of  conservation  practices. 

“If  farmers  in  the  watershed  will 
commit  to  practices  like  measuring 
residue  and  altering  tillage  opera¬ 
tions  to  ensure  a  protective  cover 
on  the  land  during  intense  runoff  in 
the  spring,  the  soil  loss  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  at  least  half  of  what  it  is 
now,”  said  Doug  Bahl,  district  con¬ 
servationist,  Corydon,  Iowa. 

Bahl  added  that  animal  waste 
contamination  concerns  are  being 
addressed  by  installing  lagoons 
with  proper  drainage.  To  contrib¬ 
ute  to  better  water  quality,  farmers 
are  also  being  encouraged  to  prac¬ 
tice  integrated  pest  management. 
This  process  promotes  close  moni¬ 
toring  of  pests  before  applying 
chemicals. 

The  Corydon  project  has  the 
momentum  to  succeed.  The  key 
now  is  to  keep  communication 
open  and  for  all  involved  to  carry 
out  their  commitments. 

Paige  Mitchell,  public  affairs  specialist  intern, 
SCS,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Participants  in  the  Corydon  Lake  Project  in 
Iowa  review  plan  to  install  conservation 
practices.  (Carl  Joy  photo) 
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Farmers 
Respond  to 
Videotape 

MORE  THAN  96  percent 
of  the  people  inter¬ 
viewed  in  a  recent 
study  said  they  would 
use  another  videotape 
like  “Conservation  On  Your  Own”  if 
it  were  produced.  And,  three  out 
of  four  farmers  who  viewed  the 
videotape  said  they  were  going  to 
apply  some  conservation  practice 
on  their  own. 

This  information  comes  from 
telephone  interviews  conducted  in 
Iowa  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
and  usefulness  of  the  eight-seg¬ 
ment  “how-to”  videotape  produced 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts  (NACD)  last 
year. 

NACD,  the  Iowa  State  University 
Extension,  and  SCS  cooperated  in  a 
survey  of  people  who  borrowed 
the  videotape  for  viewing  between 
January  and  March  of  1990.  Of 
these  3,300  borrowers,  585  people 
from  18  counties  were  contacted 
and  480  responded  to  a  telephone 
interview. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
determine  if  farmers  could  learn 
how  to  do  some  of  their  own  con¬ 
servation  work  by  watching  an 
educational  videotape,  and  to  see 
if  an  outreach  distribution  system 
worked. 

The  outreach  distribution  in 
Iowa  consisted  of  having  several 
local  loan  points  such  as  grain  el- 


“I  highly  recommend  that  other  farmers  view 
the  videotape,  visit  with  SCS  if  they  still  have 
questions. ..then  try  the  practice  out,”  Renze  said. 


Videotape  Used  Successfully 

“We  needed  to  get  buffer  strips  on  the 
farm  as  quickly  as  possible,”  said  Scott 
Renze,  in  Crawford  County,  Iowa.  “1 
knew  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
was  extremely  busy  this  spring.” 

It  was  last  spring  when  Renze,  man¬ 
ager  of  a  600-acre  farm  for  Weitkamp, 

Inc.,  decided  he  would  try  to  lay  out 
the  buffer  strips  himself. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  borrow 
the  “Conservation  On  Your  Own” 
videotape  that  was  produced  by  the 
National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts  and  SCS.  This  60-minute 
“how-to”  videotape  gives  step-by-step 
instructions  on  how  to  apply  conserva¬ 
tion  practices. 

Renze  said  he  had  reservations  at 
first,  but  after  watching  the  videotape 
he  was  ready  to  tackle  the  job.  He 
called  Jay  Ford,  SCS  district  conserva¬ 
tionist  in  Crawford  County,  to  get  a  few 
more  tips.  He  then  recruited  a  neigh¬ 


bor  to  help  him  lay  out  the  buffer  strips 
on  250  acres. 

“I  highly  recommend  that  other 
farmers  view  the  videotape,  visit  with 
SCS  if  they  still  have  questions,  review 
the  videotape  again  if  necessary,  then 
try  the  practice  out,”  Renze  said.  He 
also  recommended  using  the  Iowa  SCS 
field  handbook  because  “it  is  a  helpful 
refresher  before  going  to  the  field  and 
it  provides  specific  written  details.” 

Besides  managing  the  600-acre 
Weitkamp  farm,  he  co-owns  a  family 
farm  of  560  acres.  Both  farms  use 
conservation  tillage.  The  conservation 
plans  call  for  terracing,  contouring, 
field  borders,  and  grass  waterways,  as 
well  as  the  already  established  buffer 
strips.  Renze  says  he’ll  continue  to  do 
as  much  of  his  own  conservation  work 
as  he  can. 

Colleen  Weinzetl,  public  affairs  specialist,  SCS,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa 


evators,  farm  supply  stores,  and 
other  agencies  where  farmers 
could  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  video¬ 
tape  to  watch  at  home.  In  some 
counties,  as  many  as  20  locations 
were  selected  as  loan  points.  Each 
county  had  30  copies  to  distribute, 
and  each  county  was  responsible 
for  local  publicity. 

Survey  highlights  include: 

•  Most  participants  learned  about 
the  videotape  from  several  sources 
including  SCS,  ASCS,  and  farm  pub¬ 
lications. 

•  About  two-thirds  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  would  rather  watch  the  vid¬ 
eotape  at  home  than  in  a  group 
setting. 

•  Nearly  90  percent  said  they 
would  not  like  to  watch  the  video 
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in  a  large  group  of  more  than  10 
people. 

•  While  only  29  percent  borrowed 
the  videotape  with  the  intention  of 
learning  how  to  do  conservation 
work,  78  percent  said  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  some  of  their  own  work. 

•  97  percent  said  the  videotape 
was  a  good  way  to  get  information. 

•  95  percent  said  they  would  use 
a  similar  “how-to”  videotape. 

A  more  complete  summary  of 
the  results  is  available  from  NACD, 
P.O.  Box  855,  League  City,  TX 
77574. 

Colleen  Weinzetl,  public  affairs  specialist, 

SCS,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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New  Data  Base 
Released 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  recently  announced  the 
availability  of  the  first  national 
computerized  data  base  with  fully 
referenced  lists  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  pesticides. 
With  this  information,  USDA  spe¬ 
cialists  will  be  able  to  assist  farm¬ 
ers  in  managing  pesticide  applica¬ 
tions  under  specific  soil  conditions 
to  avoid  causing  water  quality 
problems. 

“Farmers  and  ranchers  do  not 
want  to  pollute  water,”  said  Mack 
Gray,  acting  associate  chief,  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  “With  this 
new  data  base,  we  now  have  a  tool 
that  can  help  farmers  be  proactive 
in  managing  their  agricultural 
chemicals  to  protect  rural  water 
supplies.” 

Gray  said  the  information  in  the 
pesticide  properties  data  base  is 
highly  reliable.  “For  every  number 
in  it,  we  have  either  a  scientific  pa¬ 
per  or  a  letter  from  a  chemical 
manufacturer  to  authenticate  it. 
This  is  the  first  such  national  data 
base  that  is  fully  referenced.” 

The  data  base,  compiled  by 
USDA’s  Agricultural  Research  Ser¬ 
vice  (ARS),  consists  of  16  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  92 
widely  used  pesticides,  and  even¬ 
tually  will  be  expanded  to  over  200 
pesticides  with  40  properties  for 
each. 

Gray  said  SCS  and  ARS  have 
been  collaborating  for  years  to  de¬ 
velop  simulators  of  soil  processes 
that  predict  the  movement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  chemicals  through  soil. 
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The  simulators  require  data  on 
physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  both  soils  and  pesticides. 

ARS  Administrator  R.  Dean 
Plowman  said  the  agricultural 
chemical  industry  deserves  credit 
for  helping  establish  the  data  base, 
which  was  developed  with  infor¬ 
mation  from  chemical  manufactur¬ 
ers  through  the  efforts  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Chemical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “This  cooperation  signals 
that  the  industry  is  committed  to 
ensuring  the  safe  and  proper  use 
of  its  chemicals  to  prevent  envi¬ 
ronmental  harm,”  Plowman  said. 

“The  data  base  is  a  major  step 
forward  for  government  agencies 
involved  in  water  quality  assess¬ 
ments  of  agrichemical  use,”  Gray 
said. 

The  data  base  is  available  to  re¬ 
searchers  on  diskette.  It  will  be 
available  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
from  their  local  SCS  offices  in 
about  6  to  12  months,  as  soon  as 
the  data  base  subsets  have  been 
distributed.  Inquiries  about  the 
pesticide  properties  data  base 
should  be  addressed  to:  Systems 
Research  Laboratory,  USDA,  ARS, 
BARC,  Bldg.  Oil  A,  Room  165B, 
Beltsville,  MD  20705. 

Retiring  Is  a 
Foreign  Word 
To  Her 

When  retirement  comes  to  mind, 
most  people  give  it  serious 
thought  after  30  years.  Not  so  for  a 
Tennessee  woman  who  has  been 
working  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  50  years,  and  is 
still  going  strong. 
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Opal  Cross,  a  budget  analyst, 
started  work  for  Farm  Security, 
now  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  1940.  She  moved  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1954. 

She  started  working  with  USDA 
when  Roosevelt  was  president,  and 
says  she  has  seen  great  changes 
through  the  years.  “When  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  in  office,  they 
had  just  started  many  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  Through  the  years  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  good,  and  I  think 
there  have  been  many  improve¬ 
ments  during  this  time.” 

One  of  the  changes  Cross  spoke 
of  was  the  reduction  of  the  erosion 
in  the  countryside.  “When  I  first 
started  to  work  I  was  shocked 
when  I  would  drive  down  the  road¬ 
way;  and  now,  there  are  no  big  gul¬ 
lies  or  road  banks  that  are  just 
gravel  and  washing  off.  The  coun¬ 
tryside  looks  improved.” 

Asked  if  she  ever  imagined 
working  this  long,  Cross  replied,  “I 
didn’t  have  any  idea  I  would  work 
this  long.  I’ve  had  the  nicest 
people  to  work  with,  and  that 
means  a  lot.  I’ve  learned  many 
things  and  have  appreciated  the 
environment  a  little  more.” 

Cross  has  received  letters  from 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clayton  Yeutter.  Also, 
she  has  received  a  diamond  pin 
and  a  plaque  for  her  50  years  of 
service  to  USDA. 

Lawrence  M.  Spurlock,  III,  former  intern,  SCS, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Volunteers  pick 
up  roadside  litter 
in  the  ‘Bagging 
For  Catahoula 
Pride’  anti-litter 
project  in  Centred 
Louisiana. 
(Barbara  Wright 
photo) 


‘Bagging 
For  Pride’ 
Catahoula  Style 

The  Catahoula  Soil  and  Water  Con¬ 
servation  District  (SWCD),  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Glad  Wrap  and  Bags, 
Inc.,  sponsored  an  anti-litter  cam¬ 
paign  in  central  Louisiana  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

“The  district  board  of  supervi¬ 
sors  has  been  very  conscious  of 
the  litter  problem  in  the  parish, 
and  this  project  seemed  like  a 
good  opportunity  to  help  solve  the 
problem,”  said  Barbara  Wright, 
SWCD  secretary. 

The  1-day,  parishwide  project 
took  months  of  planning.  The  dis¬ 
trict,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Catahoula  Parish  Police 
Jury  (Commissioner’s  Court) 
worked  together  to  put  the  pro¬ 
gram  into  action. 

“Thirty-seven  tons  of  roadside 
litter — unbelievable!”  said  Wright. 
“That’s  how  much  trash  we  picked 
up  in  1  day  during  our  anti-litter  ef¬ 
fort.” 

“In  the  beginning,  1  worked  with 
Tri-parish  Economic  Foundation 
Director  Rena  Pitts,”  said  Wright. 
“Then  I  worked  through  Glad’s 
public  relations  agency  in  New 
York.  The  company  provided  a 
step-by-step  program  on  what  to 
do  and  when  to  do  it.  Everyone 
was  so  helpful.” 

“The  Catahoula  Conservation 
District  board  of  supervisors  and 
SCS  district  conservationist  A. 
Clyde  Irvin  strongly  supported 
Barbara’s  idea,”  said  Mollie 
McCarty,  district  chairperson  dur¬ 
ing  the  event.  “Each  person  was 


committed  to  helping  the  project 
succeed.  We  nicknamed  the 
project  ‘Bagging  For  Catahoula 
Pride.’” 

The  parish  was  divided  into  1 1 
areas.  A  chairperson  for  each  area 
coordinated  and  planned  the  day’s 
event.  Volunteers  were  recruited 
and  responsibilities  assigned  for 
different  highways. 

About  250  people  participated 
in  the  event.  They  picked  up  many 
tons  of  roadside  litter,  and  cleaned 
and  restored  an  illegal  dump  site;  5 
tons  of  litter  were  picked  up  from 
that  site  alone. 

“Glad  provided  1 ,500  large 
bags,”  said  Alma  Womack,  conser¬ 
vation  district  supervisor.  “The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Development  provided 
another  600  bags.” 

The  Catahoula  News  Booster, 
the  local  newspaper,  was  very  sup¬ 
portive  of  the  project.  It  published 
numerous  news  articles  that 
helped  bring  about  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  litter  problem. 

“We  still  have  some  litter  along 
our  highways,”  said  Wright,  “but  1 
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know  that  this  effort  has  shown 
that  a  lot  of  people  care  and  are 
willing  to  do  something  about  the 
problem.”  As  a  result  of  this  suc¬ 
cessful  effort,  the  district  plans  to 
sponsor  an  anti-litter  program  ev¬ 
ery  year. 

Herb  Bourque,  public  affairs  specialist,  SCS, 
Alexandria,  La. 


SWCS  Honors 
Four  of  Its  Own 

The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Society  (SWCS)  has  named  the 
Outstanding  Service  Award  win¬ 
ners  for  1990.  The  award  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  SWCS  members  for  their 
extraordinary  service  to  the  orga¬ 
nization  as  well  as  their  profes¬ 
sional  achievements  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time. 

The  awards  were  presented  by 
Richard  Duesterhaus,  SWCS  presi- 
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dent,  at  a  banquet  concluding  the 
Society’s  45th  annual  meeting  held 
in  August  1990.  The  four  award 
winners  are  Gerald  Calhoun, 
Randall  Giessler,  Theodore  Ifft,  and 
Larry  Poindexter. 

Calhoun  was  recognized  for  pro¬ 
moting  a  conservation  ethic 
throughout  his  34-year  career  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Extension  Service.  He  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  SWCS  activities  at  the  chap¬ 
ter  and  international  levels. 

Giessler  was  recognized  for  his 
professional  achievements  and  for 
his  efforts  at  local,  State,  and  na¬ 
tional  levels  to  promote  SWCS 
goals.  Giessler  has  been  an  SWCS 
member  since  1962. 

Ifft  was  recognized  for  his  lead¬ 
ership  and  contributions  to  SWCS 
at  chapter,  regional,  and  interna¬ 
tional  levels.  He  is  a  member  of 
three  SWCS  chapters,  two  of  which 
he  served  as  president. 

Poindexter  was  recognized  for 
his  leadership  and  contributions  to 
the  Oklahoma  chapters  of  SWCS. 
Poindexter  has  held  numerous  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Oklahoma  chapters. 

PACT  Contest 

Winners 

Announced 

Three  winners  received  the  first 
PACT  awards  at  the  July  1990  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Society,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
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PACT,  or  Profitable  Agriculture 
through  Conservation  Technology, 
is  a  new  program  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  Districts’  Conservation  Tech¬ 
nology  Information  Center.  PACT 
awards  honor  North  American 
journalists  who  feature  environ¬ 
mental  and  economic  aspects  of 
conservation  technology  in  their 
writing. 

“We’re  quite  pleased  with  the 
number  and  quality  of  entries,” 
said  John  Becherer,  CTIC  executive 
director,  commenting  on  the  150 
entries.  “It’s  established  a  solid 
precedent  to  build  on  in  future 
contests.” 

1990  PACT  award  winners  for 
Best  Feature  were  Jim  Patrico,  Dick 
Seim,  Charles  Johnson,  and  Karen 
Freiberg,  authors  of  “Dead  Creek 
Lives  Again,”  published  in  Farm 
Journal.  The  winner  for  Best  Se¬ 
ries/Themed  Issue  was  John 
Walter,  author  of  “Farming  in  the 
Flyways”  in  Successful  Farming. 

The  winner  for  Best  Editorial  was 
John  Miller,  author  of  “How  to 
Farm  Wisely  and  Well”  from  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  Cash 
awards  were  presented. 

To  learn  more  about  the  next 
contest,  contact  John  Becherer  or 
Vickie  Tarvin  at  CTIC,  1220  Potter 
Drive,  Room  170,  West  Lafayette, 

IN  47906-1334  or  telephone  (317) 
494-9555. 


Paige  E.  Mitchell,  public  affairs  specialist 
intern,  SCS,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Almanac  Gives 
A  Boost  to 
Education  Project 

An  association  of  eight  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  in 
northeastern  Illinois,  collectively 
called  Land  Use  Council  16,  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  Leopold  Education 
Project. 

The  project  is  based  on  Aldo 
Leopold’s  “A  Sand  County  Alma¬ 
nac.”  Leopold  was  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  sound  land  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  council  purchased  some 
11,000  copies  of  the  Almanac,  and 
is  distributing  it  to  the  public  as  a 
means  of  raising  environmental 
awareness. 

Educational  materials  for  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  developed  to  be 
used  with  the  Almanac.  Activities 
in  subjects  ranging  from  nature  to 
soil  stewardship  are  covered  and 
can  be  performed  in  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  classroom  settings. 

On  Earth  Day  1990,  free  copies 
of  the  Almanac  were  distributed  to 
county  boards,  zoning  officials, 
politicians,  landowners,  and 
schools.  By  doing  this,  Council  16 
hopes  to  educate  a  wide  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  Illinois  citizenry  as  to  what 
is  contained  and  what  is  desirable 
in  a  good  land  ethic. 

“A  Sand  County  Almanac”  is 
available  for  purchase  in  quantity. 
For  more  information,  write  Dan 
Kane,  resource  conservationist, 

P.O.  Box  218,  Belvidere,  IL  61008. 

Michael  Platt,  regional  representative,  Illinois 
Departnent  of  Agriculture,  Springfield,  III. 
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International 
Journal  of 
Tropical 
Agriculture 

Editor-in-chief,  Dr.  R.  D.  Laura 

This  India-based  quarterly  pub¬ 
lishes  original  research  papers,  re¬ 
views,  notes,  short  communica¬ 


tions,  and  book  reviews  in  English 
on  all  aspects  of  fundamental  and 
applied  tropical  agriculture.  It  in¬ 
cludes  soil  and  water  management 
and  crop  and  livestock  production 
subjects. 

Agronomists  and  plant,  soil,  en¬ 
vironmental,  and  agricultural  sci¬ 
entists  can  make  use  of  this  jour¬ 
nal.  Papers  for  publication  are  wel¬ 
come,  particularly  from  scientists 


working  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries.  Advertisements  are  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Annual  subscription  is  U.S.S30 
for  individuals  and  U.S.$60  for  in¬ 
stitutions;  postage  is  extra.  Direct 
inquiries  to  Dr.  R.  D.  Laura,  Interna¬ 
tional  Journal  of  Tropical  Agricul¬ 
ture,  8/16,  New  Campus,  Haryana 
Agricultural  University,  Hisar — 125 
004,  Haryana,  India. 


Irrigation  of 
Agricultural  Crops 

Edited  by  B.  A.  Stewart  and  D.  R.  Nielsen 

Also  identified  as  Agronomy  Mono¬ 
graph,  this  1990  publication  fo¬ 
cuses  less  on  irrigation  expansion 
(the  theme  of  a  1967  monograph) 
and  more  on  irrigation  conserva¬ 
tion  and  irrigation  effects  on  the 
environment.  This  1,246-page 
work  addresses  today’s  concerns 
in  both  theoretical  and  practical 
terms. 

Over  70  international  specialists 
contributed  information  on  irriga¬ 
tion,  soil-water  dynamics,  soil-wa¬ 


ter  relations,  water  movement  in 
plants,  water  uptake,  water  defi¬ 
cits,  evapotranspiration,  and  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  and  scheduling. 

Their  titles  and  addresses  are 
listed. 

Major  monograph  sections 
cover  overview,  philosophy,  tech¬ 
nical  questions,  soil-plant-water  re¬ 
lations,  onfarm  irrigation  practices, 
irrigation  needs  and  responses  on 
17  crops  and  groups  of  crops,  and 
irrigation  effects  on  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

Irrigation  of  alfalfa,  corn,  wheat, 
soybeans,  peanuts,  sorghum,  cot¬ 
ton,  sunflowers,  sugar  beets,  to¬ 
bacco,  sugarcane,  potatoes, 


turfgrass,  vegetables,  citrus  trees, 
deciduous  fruit  and  nut  trees,  and 
grapevines  are  covered. 

Researchers,  practicing  profes¬ 
sionals,  farmers,  and 
decisionmakers  will  benefit  from 
this  updated  irrigation  informa¬ 
tion.  Reference  listings  follow  each 
section.  The  subject  index  covers 
30  pages. 

Hardcover  cost  is  $66  from  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy, 
Crop  Science  Society  of  America, 
and  Soil  Science  Society  of  America 
Headquarters  Office,  Attention: 
Book  Order  Department,  677  South 
Segoe  Road,  Madison,  WI  53711. 


Sustainable 

Agricultural 

Systems 

Edited  by  Clive  A.  Edwards,  Rattan  Lai,  Patrick 
Madden,  Robert  H.  Miller,  and  Gar  House 

Agricultural  sustainability,  its  eco¬ 
nomic  and  environmental  implica¬ 
tions,  and  positive  steps  farm  man¬ 
agers  can  take  to  promote  the  con¬ 
cept  are  examined  in  this  696-page, 
1990  release  from  the  Soil  and  Wa¬ 
ter  Conservation  Society. 

The  book  comprehensively 


documents  issues  related  to  sus¬ 
tainable  agriculture.  History  of  the 
sustainable  agriculture  movement 
is  covered,  then  more  specific  ele¬ 
ments:  international  research,  cur¬ 
rent  agronomic  and  ecological 
characteristics  of  cropping  sys¬ 
tems,  sociological  and  economic 
factors,  conservation  farming  in 
Third  World  settings,  and  policy 
and  program  development. 

While  much  of  the  world’s  agri¬ 
culture  today  uses  a  high  input  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  pesti¬ 
cides  to  maintain  production  ca¬ 
pacities,  the  international  collec¬ 
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tion  of  authors  who  contributed  to 
this  new  book  offer  alternatives 
that  demonstrate  workable  farm¬ 
ing  methods  to  reduce  adverse  en¬ 
vironmental  impacts  while  main¬ 
taining  farm  productivity  and  prof¬ 
itability. 

This  book  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  overview  for  researchers,  con¬ 
servationists,  policymakers,  farm¬ 
ers,  and  others  interested  in  sus¬ 
tainable  agriculture  worldwide. 

Hardbound  cost  is  $40  postpaid 
from  the  Soil  and  Water  Conserva¬ 
tion  Society,  7515  N.E.  Ankeny 
Road,  Ankeny,  IA  50021-9764. 
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Moving? 

Send  present  mailing  label  and  new 
address  including  zip  code  to: 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Conservation  Service 


BULK  RATE 

POSTAGE  AND  FEES  PAID 
USDA-SCS 
WASHINGTON  DC 
PERMIT  NO.  G-267 


P.0.  Box  2890,  Room  6002-S  - 

Washington,  D.C.  20013-2890 

Official  Business 

Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 

Conservation  Calendar 

March 

7-8 

19-22 

22-27 

27-30 

“Saving  the  Land  that  Feeds  America:  Conservation  in  the  Nineties,” 

American  Farmland  Trust,  Washington,  D.C. 

Emergency  Information  System  Conference,  Research  Alternatives,  Inc., 

Rockville,  Md. 

56th  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference,  Alberta,  Canada 
National  Science  Teachers  Convention,  Houston,  Tex. 

April 

8-11 

9-11 

28-May  5 
30-May  2 

“Global  Warming-A  Call  for  International  Coordination,”  SUPCON  International, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

“Cover  Crops  for  Clean  Water”  Conference,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Society, 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

National  Soil  and  Water  Stewardship  Week 

National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  Food  Exposition, 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

May 

6-12 

13-17 

Public  Service  Week 

RECLAMATION  2000:  Technologies  for  Success,  American  Society  for 

Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation,  Durango,  Colo. 

June 

18-20 

23-26 

29-July  3 

International  Ocean  Technology  Congress,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  International  Summer  Meeting, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

75th  International  Agricultural  Communicators  in  Education  Conference, 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
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